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Tue following has been issued from the War Office :— True Harpiess 
| “Tt having been noticed at His Majesty’s Levee held on June 7 that Royal Harpist, Mr. JOHN Thomas, aged seventy-five, is still - 
| some general officers and colonels on the staff wore the sword-belt | the service of his Majesty. ; rhe harp that once 18 again 
| over the tunic, attention is directed to the instructions contained in | coming into fashion with ladies, married and single. Delight- 
| Dress Regulations, 1900, paragraph 28, in which it is distinctly laid | fy] prospect ! large increase of Harpy Homes ! 
| down that the sword-belt is to be worn under the tunic by the officers 
in question. Wic axp Gown.—The new establishment of Mr. Clarkson, 
The same rule, of course, still applies to trousers, which the well-known theatrical wig-maker, recently opened ly 
should be worn under, and not over, the tunic. Mme. Bersuarpt, is in future to be known as “The Wig-wam.” 
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TO AN ACCOMPLISHED SERIO-COMIC. | THE ACTOR-MANAGER EXPLAINS. 


‘In his garden-party speech at Lambton Castle before a number of| Miss FioRence Warvey, the authoress of many popular 
excursionists from Newcastle and the neighbourhood Lord Rosgsery | novels, recently contributed an article to the Daily Mail on 
owner of that promising colt Cicero), after stating that the present 'the deplorable condition of the British Drama. She herself, 
Administration would “ go down to posterity axa hanky-panky Govern- it appears, hes written no fewer than twenty plays, which 
ment,” spoke of the Liberal Party as “anxious and ready, with an hone alt tae f Pia Wininaee ft 1 tim T! 
overpowering mass of ability on the benchea, to serve their country and lave a n relused by Managers, olten severa times. 1€ 

| refusals, however, have invariably been accompanied by a 

flattering acknowledgment of the merits of the piece rejected. 
, But, argues Miss Warpen with great cogency, the plays by 
| other writers which these same Managers subsequently pro- 
: - duced had no merit at all! Can it be, then, that an absence 

Spoke out like thunder in the open air ; of merit is the first desideratum in any play that is to see the 
And by a fine illuminating phrase, light on the English Stage ? 

One of those things that in the memory linger, | Eager to obtain some explanation, if explanation were 
Lent added lustre to the jewelled blaze possible, of this extraordinary state of affairs, Mr. Punch’s 

Chat scintillates on Time's outstretched forefinger. ' emissary sought the presence of a well-known actor-manager. 
“You have read Miss Warpen’s article?” he began. 

The Manager bowed. 

“ Perhaps you have even rejected some of her plays?” 

“| hardly think that is a fair question,” he protested. 

“ Well, anyhow you have rejected plays by other ladies ?” 

The Manager sighed. “I have,” he said, “lots of them.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Punch’s representative fiercely. 

“ Because they were no good.” 

“ Did you give that as a reason?” 

You hinted how you shortly hoped to see | The Manager coughed diffidently. “I am not by nature 

Your party back in power; and I, my Lord, an unkindly man,” he began, and paused. 

Rejoice that, though our motives disagree, | “Well? al 

i share that pious wish with full accord : “ Naturally, therefore, I always like to do the civil thing, 
For I have said before (you know the strain especially where ladies are concerned.” 

Of humour, how it tends to repetition ?) Bey. You don’t produce their plays, however ? 

That I would give a lot to breathe again Oe No! no!” replied the Manager hastily, “1 couldn’t do 

The buccaneering airs of Opposition. that ! But I invariably speak of them in flattering terms 

jwhen | return them. I ‘recognise their cleverness,’ | 
Thrice happy he whose métier is to flout ‘appreciate the brilliancy of the characterisation, I ‘am 
The Man in Office, made an easy butt ‘much struck by the neat dialogue.’ ” 
By that exposing light that beats about | “But Miss Warpen says——” 

A Treasu Bench and blackens every smut ; | “J know, I know. I've read what she says, I tell you. 
While they for whom we others whet our shaft | But, upon my word, I can’t see what grievance playwrights 

Suffer no boding sense of insecurity, |have nowadays. We read their plays. We praise them. 
But mock with lifted nose our futile craft, | And we send them back. What more do they want?” 

Safely concealed inside their own obscurity. | “Wouldn't it be franker not to praise them if they are 
bad?” 

“Tt would. Much franker. But would they like it?” he 
snapped. 
| “You might try.” 

“Try!” he answered irritably. “Ihavetried. I’ve tried 
‘every way. But nothing pleases them. I tried sending 
plays back without comment. ‘They wrote to the papers and 

said I was uncivil. Then I tried a printed form ‘regretting 
that I was unable to produce the enclosed.’ That brought 
My Lord, your “hanky-panky” phrase was good, the writer down in a cab to ask my reason.” 

But this was better. "Tis by such an art | “Did you give it? ; : 

‘That you could work great wonders if you would, “Certainly not! I can’t tell a lady her play is nonsense. 

Melting the people's unsuspicious heart ; It would be brutal. Besides, it would make me unpopular. 
For none of those that caught that rallying-cry And an actor-manager in London who’s unpopular may as 

But swallowed hastily its pleasing unction, well close his theatre. So I said the play was most awfully 
Nor guessed what tremors shook your inward eye, good, and all that, but not quite suited to my theatre, and | 

Nor how your tongue and cheek were in conjunction. ene her submitting it to Mr. Tree or Mr. ALEXANDER. 

I always do that now.” 
Lowered with the priceless gift of solemn mirth “But what do Mr. Tree or Mr. ALEXANDER say ?” 

Of which its victims overlook the sting, “ Nothing—that you could print. But they ‘ve found out 
What might you not have made of this dull earth the dodge at last, and now they send on their bad eggs to 

Had you contrived to cultivate the thing ? me. So it’s all square in the end.” 

For me (the hireling jester undersigned) “But do you never tell the truth about the plays ladies 

I yield a humble rival’s admiration send you?” ; 

To one who could have left us all behind, “T did—once,” replied the Manager gloomily. 

But, Heaven be thanked, you missed your true “Tell me about that,” said Mr. Punch’s lieutenant eagerly. 

vocation ! O.8. | But the Manager had fled. ; 


their King ¥ 


Ar Lambton, where the noble Durna sits, 
You stood, my Lord, upon a gay parterre, 
And to the flower of all the neighbouring pits 


Its central gem (of purest ray serene) 
Was “ hanky-panky ;” and indeed I trace 
‘Throughout your effort in the garden scene 
\ steady glow of Ciceronian grace, 
Worthy of him, your gifted two-year-old, 
On whom I would that some divining mascot 
Had made me put my solid weight in gold 
Prior to his initial feat at Ascot. 


’ 





But you, my Lord, with your impartial wit, 
Shoot either way at any harness-joint, 
Lightly incurious as to whom you hit, 
Or whether he remarks your missile’s point ; 
Thus, you invited, as in serious vein, 
Canny Newcastle's Geordies and their wenches 
‘To note the “ overpowering mass” of brain 
Just now located on the Liberal benches. 
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WITH US EVERY MAN IS READY TO SACRIFICE HIMSELF FOR HIS COUNTRY 
I MUST TRY AND INTRODUCE THAT AT HOME!” 


A LESSON IN 


“YOUR ARMY SYSTEM SEEMS TO WORK SPLENDIDLY. HOW DO YOU MANAGE IT?” 
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“ REMARKABLE SYSTEM ! 

















“PERFECTLY SIMPLE. 
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—AND DOES IT!” 
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HERE’S A PRETTY GO! 
(At Wyndham’s Theatre.) 


In The Finishing School Mr. Max Pem- 
BERTON has given us what he defines as 


| a Romance, but it should certainly be 


classed as a Comedy, that is, if it be 
still allowable by the kind permission of 
the late respected lexicographer, Dr. | 
SamurL Jonwson, so to consider Dr. 
Oxtver GotpsmiTH’s She Stoops to Conquer, | 
to which class of Dramatic composition 
this piece belongs. It is a pretty play, | 


_ of a somewhat old-fashioned type, witha | 


| seen on the English stage. 


| 


| is saying a great deal where there are 


| 
| 


| 


fascinatingly wilful girl-heroine, Dorothy 
Melville, cleverly played by Miss ANNIE | 
Huaues, who, masquerading at a ball, as 
a petit-maitre just imported from Paris, 
is one of the daintiest little persons ever 
The piece | 
is uncommonly well rendered by every- | 
one concerned in its production, whic | 
over thirty dramatis persone. 

In the First Act the stage manage- | 
ment of the action, which leads up to} 
the most telling climax in the hurried | 
Gretna Green marriage, is admirable. | 
The earlier part of the last Act, the | 
scene in the school-room, 5 a.m., still 
requires just that careful rehearsal which 
the previous Acts have obtained, as the 
sly but nervous girls creeping about 
at that hour, fearing detection, would 
never dare to talk as loudly as they do, 
still less to scream. 

Mr. Barnes, as Sir John Vane, the 


| testy, warm-hearted, pugnacious old 


father of the Sir Anthony Absolute type, 
is excellent; and not a point is lost by 
either actor or actress in the scenes 


| between him and the naughty lovable 


toate Vane, 
| headed s« 


little Dorothy. 

Well played by Mr. Btn Weanster is 
the old Squire’s hot- 
ym, who, when not being cursed 
and disinherited, is being heartily wel- 


| comed by his preposterous parent. 


| that might otherwise have dwindled into 


Mr. Frank Cooper, as “ Murray's 
Guide” and philosophic self-sacrificing 
friend, David Pugh, gives force to a part 


a person of no importance. 
The landlady of the “ King’s Head,” 


| ¢ iretna Green, is a strong character 
| sketch by Mrs. E. H. Brooxe, as also is 


| Mr. Brewer. 


Reuben Laing, the blacksmith who forges 
the links of matrimony, as portrayed by 

After the blacksmith must 
be mentioned the Colliers of Mr. ATHELING 
Farrar, a fop of the period, and his three 
friends Capt. Hardy, Lieutenants Green- 
wood and Debray, gaily and gallantly 
played by Messrs. ArpaLe, Francis, anc | 
Taarr. Mr. Sypvey Biow’s sketch of the | 
recently arrived young Parisian Maurice | 


Vernon is done to just the turn that! instructs his pupils in their dance? 
such a piquante entrée (and exit) should |As he does not do this, whence is the | 


be. Miss Erne, Matuews as Lady Rose, | 


| having little to do beyond looking very | 


‘this connection) and 
Murray (another equally happy surname, 


respectable dames. 
|ing and deportment lesson for the girls 


* 
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» Aorars Domenie 
“Poor Freppie! 


pretty, succeeds in this without the 
slightest effort. 

The two school-mistresses, Miss Ina 
GOLDSMITH (a name most appropriate in 
Miss Mancarer 


when associated with teaching of gram- 
mar), do all that can possibly be expected 
of them when representing such highly 
The amusing danc- 


at the commencement of the Second Act 
narrowly escapes an encore, and to the 
success of this entire scene Mr. BeLLamy’s 


| humorous and highly finished sketch of 
| the eccentric dancing-master largely con- 


tributes. In this amusing scene surely 
the dancing-master, instead of waving a 
baton, should play a “kit” while he 


music supposed to come ? 


Perhaps it is this scene that suggests | 














Dip your Moror Turow you our?” 
“On, so! I’ve Been Teacniva my Wire 70 play Gour!” 


the notion of Mr. Max Pemserton’s having 
another development for his Finishing 
School by turning it into a “ musical 
comedy,” or frankly ‘‘a comic opera,” 
for which it is in‘every particular of plot, 
costume and character precisely fitted ; 
and had not the name been already taken 
and used with notable success the best 
title for it would have been simply 
Dorothy. However here it is as a comedy, 
and if author and leading actress will 
remember that on the stage “ compres- 
sion is the better part of valour,” they 
may, by deft manipulation of materials, 
shorten the play, likewise the entr’actes, 
and lengthen the run. 





= 





Deapty Livery Japs.—The successful 
Japanese Military Commanders are con- 
stantly engaged in executing “ Happy 
Despatches” (to the papers) without 
committing suicide. 
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OUR MR. JABBERJEE IN THE FAR EAST. 
XII. 
Same address, Seoul, Korea. 

Your esteemed issues of from April 20 to May 25, inclusive, 
ure now to hand—from which I am pleased to note that you 
have already inserted about half a dozen of my despatches. 

Also I have the honour to acknowledge your cheque-draft | 
for a sum which is ludicrously below the market-value of | 
said communications. Even the Editor of Chittagong Coneh | 

whom you would probably consider a mere heathen—has 
| bled far more freely, besides ing several most flowering 

compliments on my literary lion, correctness of informa- 
tion, et cetera! 

Of course if London journalisms are just now so slumped | 
that even such a prominent periodical as Punch cannot afford | 
more than very very meagre emoluments to its best contri- 
butor, | can only bow my head in the devout and fervent 
prayer that you may soon be more profusely irradiated by 
the Sun of Prosperity. 

If, on the other hand, you are still keeping nose above 
water, then I must respectfully submit that it is surely 
infra dig. for such an Old Pa and Methusalem of hebdominal 
humourists as yourself to be outdone in liberality by a native 
Chittagong contemporary. 

As a conscientious, | cannot undertake to supply you any | 
longer with best brain-work so much under cost price ! 

And I must again give you the candid hint that I am | 
getting devilishly annoyed by your systematic snubbery! | 
In spite of my dignified protests and abject entreaties, you 
still persist in interpolating atrociously cynical and sceptical 
pin-pricks into my text—as if to insinuate that your readers | 
are not to regard it precisely as Gospel truth! Why | 
not, please, allow them—since they are no chickens—to 
judge for themselves ? 

How can you reasonably expect that I am to risk my life 
and limb in sanguinary shindies and skirmishes, when I am 
perpetually paralysed by the almost certitude that you would 
decline to credit the sad news of my untimely decease, even 
if personally vouched for by the sworn affidavit of myself? 

Sharpest sting of all is the parsimonious non posswmus 
with which you refuse me the most ordinary professional 
| necessities. Over and over again have I modestly petitioned 
that | might be recouped out-of-pocket expenses incurred for 
a riding-crock, a wireless telegraphing-pole, hotel-score at 
Port Arthur, and similar what-nots. Have you on any 
single occasion added so much as a stiver to my screw on 
account of said items?... Even you must make the shame- 
faced admission that your answer is in the negative! 

Why not, indeed, since you have pursued a like penurious 
policy with regard to disbursements which were solely for 
the honour and glorification of Punch, such as manufacture 
of Punch idol, purchase of josshouse for same, expenses of 
inaugural ceremony, and upkeep? Pray, why should J pay 
the piper for blowing your trumpet ? 

As the matter of fact, I may inform you that my payments 
assumed the shape of I O. U.’s, and that the Bonze is 
threatening that, unless he is soon to receive harder cash, 
he will infallibly desecrate the shrine by putting in some 
legal distraint or other, and not only render the idol an 
insolvent, but denounce it publicly as a pinchbeck claptrap 
which is incapable to perform a miracle for nuts ! 

A sad blow in the eye for prestige of Punch if it were to 
be published in the streets of Albion but “tu U'as voulu, 
Mister Groraz Dixpox!"’ You cannot gobble your ginger- 
bread and keep the gilt on it too! 

1 will say nothing of your ingratitude for innumerable 
splendid gifts and trophies of which you have been the 
lucky recipient—to wit, a tiger's whisker and claws, a 
fine bearskin, and other articles which have escaped from 








| single-handed tragedian, who performed a thrilling mel 


my recollection. Knowing your idiosyncrasies, I did not at 
all expect any equivalent-—still you might at least have 
made me the curtsey of a nude acknowledgment ! 

Perhaps you may be still nibbling at my magnanimous 
offer of shares in a rather opulent coal-mine for which’ I was 
moving Heaven and Earth to obtain a concession ? | 

If so, you are now several days after the fair—for, owing 
to your procrastination in supplying me with dibs to do the 
needful, said mine has now been picked up from under my 
nose by a Russian syndicate, who are confident that, as soon 
as the Japanese armies are evacuated from Korea, it is to 
turn out as lucrative as the fabulous territory of Tom the | 
Tiddler. 

A sad pity that Punch should be such a pusillanimous as 
to lose a pot of money by letting “I dare not” wait upon 
“T would,” like a poor faint-hearted cat cooped up in an 
adage! However, do not shake your gory bristles at myself 

for you cannot say that I did it! 

Naturally such editorial insouciance has so profoundly 
depressed me that I have had no heart to collect any very 
authentic crumbs from Bellona’s banquet. Cui bono? since, 
in any case, you are too sophisticated to swallow them ! 

However, I will hazard the mention of a report which 
Major DroscnkyvitcH has just received from a reliable 
St. Petersburgian authority, to the effect that “ the Cossacks 
are very pleased with their lances.” This is official—though, 
strangely enough, it omits to mention Japanese opinion of 
said weapons. 

I am relieved to hear that Russian ——- do not now 


attach any importance to Port Arthur, which they assert is, 


like pie-crust, intended to be broken. So, I suppose, when 
the pie is opened, the birds will commence to sing! ; 

Recently I was a delighted spectator of a magnificent 
dramatic entertainment by a Korean company, consisting of a 
rama 
with innumerable acts, scenes and characters on a mat of 
very moderate dimensions. And, as soon as he had worked 
the audience into a palpitating stew of excitement over some 
sensational climax, he would pull up and send round his hat 
for sen before he could be prevailed upon to continue. 

Here I am rather tempted to embark myself on a compara- 
tive view of the Korean and British dramas, with the critical 
inquiry as to which of the two (if either) is in the more 
advanced state of decay—but again cui bono? since probably 
I should merely be chucking precious pearls before—I am 
not to say “a swine”—but a Public which prefers some 
music-hall comedy to a classical tragedy-drama like Mr. 
Frankenstein ! 

Moreover—- whether from the notorious insalubrity of 
Korean climate, or whether I have contracted any diseases 
from too constant nursing of Sho-ji—I am feeling sadly out 
of gear and good for nothing. 

The Korean vet. (whom, in the absence of a more general 
practitioner, I have been compelled to call in) reports that he 
cannot detect any incurable bodily diagnosis, but is of the 
opinion that it is my mind which is being diseased by 
unkindness of some person or persons unknown, thereby 
oceasioning indescribable cataclysms in pit of stomach. 
He assures me that, if I could only experience some windfall 
(as, for instance, a kind and encouraging letter enclosing 
handsome tip) I should immediately buck up and become fit 
as a trivet. : 

Otherwise he has emitted the dismal prediction that I 
may at any moment pop off impromptu like a candle-snuff ! 

If lam doomed to die the death of a doorsnail, unsym- 
pathetic Sir, I shall leave instructions that, after I have 
become a post obit, the fleshly triangle of my heart is to be 
arefully packed up and forwarded, carriage paid, to your 
London address. 

And when you have received such article, you will perhaps 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB, 


We wap Tuirty Seconps LEFT BEFORE THE TIME FOR DRAWING sTUMPS. Our TWO LAsT MEN WERE IN, AND WE WANTED ONE Rew To TIE 
AND TWO TO WIN. IT WAS THE MOST EXCITING FINISH ON RECORD. 








(should you condescend to inspect same at all closely) be 


Those similes—I ’m sure we know them well, 





dumbfounded to discover, through the misty blind of your 
tears, that my said organ is indelibly engraved with the 


| hallowed name of Hon’ble Punch ! 


In the meantime I have the honour to regretfully inform 


To wit, the swan-like neck, lips like a cherry, 
The teeth resembling pearls, the ear a shell, 
Orbs like a sloe (why not a whortleberry ?) 


Nature, we hear, is like an architect, 


you that, for the above indicated reasons, this War-corre- 


spondence must now cease. H. B. J. 


to Mr. JABBERJEE in precisely the same terms.) 
THE END. 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 








[It is obvious that he must be a man of exceptionally original 
ideas who can invent any new form of comparison for the physical 
charms of his lady-love. Dare we suggest that woman’s features have 
come to assume the position of architecture, and that we can only go 
on copying what has already been written about them ?'’— Temple Bar 


Ovserve the ordinary rliymester’s quest, 
Inspired by no particular afflatus 

Whereby he may in worthy mode attest 
His lady’s form and facial apparatus. 


The tropes are getting somewhat hackneyed now 
That bards have trotted out in sheep-like fashion 
Spring after spring, when yearning to avow 
In A amatary verse each tender pession. 














(Ep. Com.—By a curious coincidence we had already cabled 


And duly stereotypes her beauteous creatures ; 
Stay! here’s a hint—a novel dialect 
Wherein to catalogue the fair one’s features ! 


Address, then, if your paragon you'd win, 
The Decorated cheek that she possesses, 
Her Norman eyebrow-arch, her Pointed chin, 

Renaissance figure and Transition tresses. 


But sing with reticence of “ squint "’-like eyes, 
Be sparing of “ facade,”’ when “ face’ were fitter, 
Nor celebrate a “ frieze’ where “ fringe " applies. 
Such technicalities might cause a titter 


Tue Evening Citizen ; Glasgow) velaes to the honour of 


knighthood conferred upon Professor Dewan, “ the eminent | 


scientist, who, while occupying the Chair of Chemistry in 
the Royal Institution, London, was born in the little town of 
Kincardine-on-Forth.”’ 

This, we believe, is a record in Infant Precocity. 


Nore sy Emisent Histortax.-The worst time for Light | 


Literature was during the Dark Ages. 
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SENSATIONAL CRICKET. 
Mr. Punceh’s Special Report. 


Ow June 31, on Sir Gilbert Parker's Piece, at Oxbridge, 
| was played a match between Mr. D. L. A. Jepuson’s Eleven 
| and the Omar Khayyd4m Club, led by Dr. Ronertson N10011.. | 

Vr. Punch has been fortunate in obtaining several special 


accounts, including the point of view of each of the gifted | 


captains. The full score is appended : 


Me. D. L. A. Jepnson’s XI. 


P. F. Warner, not out 
C. B. Fry, not out 
TRII sands csussnbancnntoeeetbenenaaiin 131 


is no knowing how the match might have ended. 

For the losers Mr. Brrret surprised all expectations. 
innings were superb compilations, and he wi 
get his blue. 

Mr. Apriay Ross was unlucky, but he hit one ball very 
finely over the Ropes. 

Mr. Stapey’s initials and degrees were too much for him, 
one of the latter bringing about his downfall in the first 
innings. 

Nothing but my good fortune in holding a bad catch 
prevented Mr. Austin from adding to his very useful score. 

Mr. Saorrer at one point delayed the game considerably 
by engaging RansitsinwJi in a literary discussion on the field. 


His 


| They had at last to be parted by the umpires (SHerwin and 


793 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Iremonger, Hirst, R. H. Spooner, G. L. 
Jessop, Storer, Rhodes, Cuttell, and D. L. A. Jephson, to bat. | 


Tue Omar Kaaryiu Cios. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Sir Gilbert Parker, b Cuttell c Spooner, b Rhodes 
J. H. Choate, b Cuttell b Cuttell 
L. F. Austin, c Spooner, 
b Rhodes 
H. Newbolt, b Hirst 
Adrian Ross, c 
b Hirst 
A. Birrell, not out 
Sir Douglas Straight, run out 
| D. B. W. Sladen, B.A., LL.B., 
L.B.W., b Hirst 5 
| ('. K. Shorter, b Cuttell 16 
| E. Clodd, e & b Fry 2 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll,b Rhodes 0 
Extras ; 


14 


21 


33 


c Warner, b Rhodes 
run out 
Jephson, 
4 
102 
13 


c Hirst, b Rhodes ... 


not out 
b Hirst 


st. Storer, b. Jephson 
run out 
c & b Fry 
b Rhodes 
BRO Rs ccs ccvcesse 


220 


Tae Spnericat Por or View. 
By C. K. Shorter. 
I have in my library an unique literary treasure, consisting 
| of a copy of the immortal Rubaiydt in the first Persian 
edition, containing my name in the author's autograph. 
| Being but an indifferent Persian scholar, I have hitherto 
been unable to read the flattering inscription, but, on being 
bowled to-day by a very good ball from Curre.t (who is, | 
| am informed, a grandson of the delightful old mariner in 
Dicxens’s brilliant story, Dombey and Son) I took advantage | 
of the lull in the game to ask Prince RayJrrsixnsi kindly to | 
| decipher the passage for me. This hedid with characteristic 
| readiness, and I am now in the enviable position of being 
able to tell my expectant readers how it runs:—*‘ To the 
Bud of Editorship, the Mirror of Clubmen, the Rose of 
| Eloquence, and the Nutmeg of Criticism, from his friend 
and admirer O. K.” -Had I not played in this ever-to-be- 
remembered match I might never have obtained the transla- 
tion: I had for years asked in vain among the members of 
the Club. C. K. 8S. 
Nores on THe Game. 
By P. F. Warner. 
The match, which was closely contested, ended in a 
victory for Mr. Jerusoy’s XI. by an innings and several runs 
| to spare. The principal scorers for the winners were CHARLES 
| Fry and myself. 
The bowling analysis of the Omar Khayydmites is too 
tragic a document to reproduce, but it may be said that Mr. 
| Cuoate, who trundled well, was very unlucky, both men being 
| missed off him, Fry when he had made 386, and I when my 





interval 
publishing a new book through a firm which he describes as 


GOSsE). 
Tae O. K. Port oF View. 
By Claudius Clear. 
I am informed that the circulation of C. B. Fry’s Magazine 


|is not yet equal to that of The Expositor. 


Mr. P. F. Warner’s book on the Recovery of the Ashes 
having done so well, he has undertaken to prepare for Messrs. 
Hopper aNnp Stoucston a theological treatise on the Ember 


| Days. It was a pleasing thought that Mr. Warvyer interrupted 


his honeymoon to meet us to-day in friendly contest. In the 


‘tea interval he created a sensation by drinking Tatcho and 


Apollinaris. 
lam glad to be able to announce that during the lunch 
Mr. Spooyer completed the arrangements for 


Messrs. Stopper AnD Hovucutoy. 

Ropes seemed to me a very nice young fellow, though not 
so tall as Mr. Max Pewsertoy, whose new book, by the way, 
is selling well. 

My friend Mr. Snorrer kept a good length, but Sir Dovcias 
Srraicut was frequently off the wicket. 

I was surprised to see how sunburnt Prince RaysisinaJ1 
has become. 

Waar You Ger, Witty-wity. 
By D. L. A. Jephson. 

Yesterday's cricket contained many tit-bits for the epicure. 
The most consistent bat in the country, Cartes Fry, and the 
player with the most polished head, Puum Warvyer, both laid 
another coat of paint on their over-vermilioned doorways ! 

A translation of Omar Khayyam runs thus :— 

One moment in Annihilation’s waste, 
One moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 
The stars are setting and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—oh make haste! 
And it struck me that the “poor old O. K.” caravan are 
tasting very little water from the “ Well of Life” this season. 

The O. K.’s, in spite of their Bensamiy’s portion of leather 
hunting, fielded remarkably well all along, and, in the words 
of Writ1am Morris, “ Fellowship on a fielding side is Heaven, 
and lack of fellowship is—not.” 

Cuoate’s cutting was superb. The ball left his bat with 
a nasal twang that I shall never forget. 

Every game leads to one of two termini, a win or a loss. 


|There is alsoa draw, which I forgot when I composed the 


first sentence, and now and then a tie too. This shows the 
danger of being epigrammatic. 
old Tom Ricnarpsoy, my quondam whilom associate. 

BirkReELl’s two innings were great. You ought to have 
seen the smile on the face of the genial Ava. 

Good old Grtty played well too, but the Red and White 
Roses were too much for him. 

Good old Everybody ! 

That’s all for to-day; but to-morrow you've got to have 
it again. 


| figures stood at 273. Had these chances been accepted there | 


now, no doubt, | 





Better be direct like dear | 


| 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Accorpixc to all reports, both Kixe 


| and Karser were in excellent spirits at 


Kiel. . Indeed, at times they behaved 
like a couple of schoolboys. Among 


|other things they actually changed 


clothes, the Kaiser appearing as a 


| British Admiral and the Kine 
| as a German one. 


_soon be repaired and be in a 


| has made a confession which 


It is confidently hoped that 
the Russian ships which re- 
cently sallied forth from Port 
Arthur and were injured will 


condition to be injured again. 


General Boorn denies that 
there has recently been a 
slump in recruiting for the 
Army. 


It is rumoured tliat, as a 
result of his interview with 
the Kine, the General will 
shortly be made a _ Field- 
Marshal. 


It looks as if war in Moroceo 
were now inevitable. At any 
rate the Moroccan Minister of 
War has left Tangier for the 
Continent. _ 


King Peter of Servia was 
last week the guest of honour 
of the 7th Infantry Regiment, 
which carried out the assas- 
sination of his predecessor in 
office. His Majesty has ex- 
pressed the hope that he may 
be their guest for many years 
to come. 


The Rev. Fornes Puitips, 
in an attempt to upset the 
statistics of church attendance, 


| does no little credit to his| you women 


| honesty. ‘Talking about his‘ 


| Sunday.” 


| will, stipulated that his estate of £10,000 | 


shall go to his widow and children, pro- 
vided that none of them shall become 
addicted to intoxicating liquor during 
the next five years. The orgie which 
will, we presume, take place at the 
end of that period should be worth 


seeing. 








A CASE OF TU QUOQUE. 


She. “How bo you Like my New Har?” 
Sutherland Highlander. “By Jove, WHAT EXTRAORDINARY HEADGEAR 


DO WEAR!” 





own church, he states, “The people who 
come one Sunday do not come every 


According to the Hxpress, there are 
two children in New Jersey who weigh 
between them 335 lbs., and one of them 
“thinks nothing of demolishing a dozen 
eggs at a sitting.’ We should have 
thought that he could easily have 


crushed more than that. 


It is almost too horrible to believe, 
but it is rumoured that several persons 
are deliberately waiting until it is too 
late to accept “The Times” offer to 
prospective subscribers. 


An American gentleman has, in his 





inhabitants of Zion City are saying 
that the punishment is not a bit too 
severe. 


Lord Rosesery likened himself, at the 
inaugural meeting of the City of London 
United Liberal Association, to a Salva- 
tionist. Certainly, not long ago, he had 
something to do with a 
booth. nee 

A Staffordshire labourer 
has been charged with at- 
tempting to murder his wifo 
because she had drunk some 
of his beer. If a conviction 
be obtained it will come as a 
cruel surprise to hundreds of 
thousands of husbands, and 
the result of what is looked 
upon as a test case is anxiously 
awaited. 


A valuable contribution to 
the problem of our dwindling 
population has been supplied 
by some statistics which show 
that there are more doctors 
in England in proportion to 
its numbers than in any other 
country. 


The Faculty are recom- 
mending patients with slug- 
gish livers to walk on all 
fours for twenty minutes four 
times a day. It is possible 
that a portion of the Row will 
be set aside for the purpose. 

We are requested to deny 
the statement which has been 
very widely circulated to the 
effect that farmers in every 
part of England are rejoicing 
over the record hay crop. 
Farmers never rejoice, and the 
report has caused much pain 
to those concerned. 


In Madagascar, unmarried men are| Tue Daily Mail makes the following 


made to pay an annual fine. It is said | 


to be the only tax that is paid with 
perfect cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Asquiru plays golf bare-headed 
on the St. Andrews links. Reverence 
for the game can surely go no further 
than this. 


London is feeling sorry to-day. To) 


—_ Dr. Dowie on his return to Zion 
‘ity, a triumphant arch of imitation 
stone was erected, on each block of 


which was inscribed the name of a city | 
visited by the prophet on his recent | 


tour. Cities which welcomed him were 
inscribed in black letters: others in 
red. London was in red, and the 





frank admission : 

“The fact that the Daily Mail sent a repre- 
sentative as a steerage passenger to New York 
from London has awakened the New York 
Press to the grave consequences which the 
wholesale unloading of aliens may have for 
America.” 


How to Cure Ruevmatism ror Tworexce.— 
ls. 6d. post free.—Advt. in Surrey Mirror. 


We recommend this investment for 
cats with nine lives. It would just go 
round. 


Licensisc But.—Parliamentary majo- 


‘rity is suffering from severe attack of 


“ Beery-Beery.”’ 
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SWEET HAY-TIME. 


Extract from Ethel's Correapondence : 
ONE OF THE NEIGHBOURING FARMERS GET IN HIS HAY. 





THE NEW THEATRE AND THE OLD PIECE. 


Mr. Hewry Arraur Jones's comedy of The Liars deserves 
to be ranked among the classics of the Victorian Era. Its 
freshness, which is that of an entire novelty, is perfectly 
preserved by the admirable cast provided for it by Sir 
Cartes Wyxpuam. As good wine improves with age, so do 
some good plays, and this one is an example in point. Its 
weak feature, as occasionally happens with our Henry Artur, 
is the last Act. Here is our old friend the man hiding 
behind the curtain, for which situation Henry Arraur has 
a deeply-rooted affection, as instanced in his latest comedy 
at the Haymarket. j 

Sir Cuartes Wyypaam, as Colonel Sir Christopher Dering, 
| gives us the very best taste of his quality, modulating his 

tone from grave to gay, from lively to severe. The most 
difficult parts, viz., Edward Falkner, gallant hero and 
seducer, Gilbert Nepean, the uncouth husband, and his 
| brother George Nepean, the suspicious sneak, are admirably 
rendered, “with conviction” is the modern phrase, by Mr. 

Denis Eapte, Mr. Erte Norwoop and Mr. Bertram Steer. 
| As the earnest noodle, Freddy Tatton, Mr. Sam Soruery is 
| delightful; and Mr. A. Bisnop absolutely irresistible as the 
| fussy, correct and old-fashioned husband of the aceommo- 

dating Dolly Coke, so amusingly rendered by Miss Saran 
BRooKE. ‘ 











“Jack AND HIS COUSIN TURNED UP UNEXPECTEDLY Last THURSDAY, AND WE ALL WENT AND HELPED 
EVERYBODY GOES ‘BACK TO THE LAND’ NOWADAYS, YOU KNOW. 
HARD, BUT THE FARMER MAN WASN'T A BIT GRATEFUL—IN FACT, HE SEEMED QUITE STUFFY ABOUT SOMETHING OR OTHER.” 


WE WORKED FRIGHTFULLY 


The modern easy-going married woman with the whip- 











hand of her nervously weak spouse is played to the life by | 


Miss Exm Spencer- Brunton; and equally good is Miss 
Cynruis Brooke, whose Beatrice Ebernoe belongs to the modern 
school for scandal. As honest and hearty Mrs. Crespin, 


Miss Lintan Watpecrave seconds Sir CaarLtes WyYnNDHAM in a | 


rather trying scene in the last Act of the play. Miss Sysi 
Wiis’ slight part of Lady Jessica’s maid Ferris is given 
its full importance in the scheme without being in the least 
overdone. 

Miss Mary Moore has rarely had a better part, nor a more 
trying one, except, perhaps, in The Tyranny of Tears, than 
that of the téte de linotte Lady Jessica Nepean, where all 
the art consists in never once gaining the sympathy of the 
audience for this amusing and irritating character. 

The Liars should be in for another long run, as it is one 
of the best acted and most amusing pieces now to be seen 
in London. 








Tuere has recently been started a question as to the origin 
and meaning of the conjuror’s words, “‘Hanky-panky.” With 
that we are not at present concerned, but when there were 
financial troubles in which more than one big commercial 
house was involved the general term used for the state of 
affairs was “ Hanky-Banky.”’ 
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FUTILE FALCONRY. 


Fatcoxer Barocr. “Q FOR A... VOICE 
TO LURE THIS TASSEL-GENTLE BACK AGAIN.”—Romeo and Julict, Act IL, Se. 2. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Exrracrep From THe Diary or Tosy, M.P. 
| 


House of Commons, Monday, June 27. 
-On Friday, Jom Lene, in his per- 
suasive style, suggested that as House 
and country have had enough of best 
of all Governments they had_ better 
retire. Prexce Arrnur with equal bland- 
ness took opportunity of intimating to 


whom it might concern that if Minis-| 


| terialists are not in more constant attend- 
ance at crack of Actanp-Hoop’s whip he 
will throw up sponge. 

To-day first meeting of House after 
circulation of warning word. Curious 
to test its effect Opposition promptly 
challenged division. Some anxious 
moments « followed. Obviously forces 
pretty equally divided. Would the 
Government scrape through? They did 

by a bare majority of 38, less than 
half their normal majority, a round 
dozen below what it stood at last week 
before Prince Artuur issued note of 
solemn warning. 

Different thing in case of quite too 
brief week-end Session on board P. & O. 
steam yacht, Vectis. H.M. Tom Sutuer- 
LAND Rex (P. & O.) having issued sum- 
monses to Members of both Houses for 
special Session there was rush to obey. 
Recurring to earlier Parliamentary cus- 
tom when the Session was held at Oxford 
and elsewhere than Westminster, Parlia- 
ment, gathering at Gravesend, boarded 
the stately yacht. 

Punctually at one o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon the Speaker, who was 
attended by his Private Secretary 





| Insert, Clerk of the House, took the 
Chair (at the luncheon table). First 
Order of the Day was to cast loose 
from the wharf and steam out to sea. 
Progress reported in the Downs. Usual 
_adjournment for dinner-hour. Once 
more the difference between conduct of 
Members on the Vectis and at West- 
minster painfully marked. At the latter 
nine o'clock brings fresh pang to the 
faithful bosom of the Pix ‘Un. 
Anxiously he counts his men straggling 
in and wonders what the next hour may 
bring forth. On the Vectis not a Mem- 
ber missing when the bell chimed nine 
| o'clock, attendance being maintained up 
to midnight, when the cry, “‘ Who goes 
home?” rang through the smoking- 
room. 

On Sunday steamed down Channel 
under blue sky over shimmering sea, 
skirting the green fields and gleaming 
white cliffs, which never looked more 
beautiful. In addition to Members of 


| both Houses there were a good many 
| “strangers,” each eminent in his pro- 
| fession; a social salad deftly mixed. 





and accompanied by Sir Courrenay | 





anchored off Netley, in full view of the|from Stormberg, Meraven repulsed at 
glory of the setting sun. Magersfontein, Butter checked in’ at- 
On Monday morning all the really | tempt to cross the Tugela, how righteous 
responsible men, the bees of the busy|/anger rang through the country at 
hive of London, went back by early| administrative mismanagement that 
morning train to work. People who| made such things possible. Looking 
never would be missed made another day| about for a victim, people fell upon 
of it, going on in the ship to Tilbury,|the Intelligence Department. What's 
where it is hoped they spoke no scandal} the use of an Intelligence Department, 
about Queen ELIzaBeTH. it was asked, that allows a rich and 
A touching scene marked the parting | powerful country to stumble into pitfalls 
of this first contingent. Amid the! prepared by the slim Boer? 
crowd on the upper deck waving fare-| Sark then told me how he had heard 
well stood a strange solitary figure. on unimpeachable authority that long 
Round his head a bath towel was folded | before the outbreak of the war, the 
turbanwise ; his tall spare figure was clad | Intelligence Department under Joun 
in long loose garment girdled with | AnpacH conveyed to the proper quarter 
bright colour. On his otherwise bare|the fullest, minutest information with 
feet shone a pair of sandals, primrose in| respect to military preparations and 
resources of the Boers; warning lightly 
=== |regarded by highly placed persons at 
| | home, tragically verified as soon as the 
first gun was fired. Incredible as it 
seemed, even on the testimony of so well- 
informed a person, it was later authenti- 
cated in evidence given before the War 
Commission, 
And here on this June morning is 
| Jonn Arpaau, his helmet now a hive for 
bees, lolling over the taffrail of the 
Vectis, wondering when these chaps 
will get away, let him go off, get into 
his morning clothes, and so to breakfast. 
“ Arpacu,” says Ratruwore, looking up 
laughingly at his old college chum, 
‘‘ was not at first intended for War Office 
service. I think science was his earliest 
love. When he turned aside and entered 
‘the Royal Engineers we called him 
‘Military Arpacu.’” 
Business done.—Speaker 
_to Westminster. House in 
‘on Licensing Bill. 
pe House of Lords, Tuesday.—The Lorn 
. | Cuancettor doesn’t like flippancy, es- 
pecially when practised by a Marquis 
Yet another Infant—* in maiden meditation | and directed against the Woolsack. 
fancy free.” | This afternoon Loxvonperry, of all men, 
Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n. “To quote a well-known | guilty of this crime. Led into it partly 
expression of my right hon. friend’s, ‘I am a) y the heat, the glut of strawberries, 
ae Sere. and attempt by ) to carry 
hue. In his mouth was a cigarette ; in second ing of Bill enabling women 
his right eye a rimless glass; over his| to act as members of County Councils 
dark countenance a look of supernatural | and the like. 
gravity, lightened now and then by a| Lorp CHancetion came down upon 
gleam of humour ; a face that suggested ata literally like cartload of bricks. 
associations combining Bagdad and| Beavcwamp, the mildest-mannered man 
Dublin. that ever governed a Colony, shrunk 
At first sight the awed crowd in the| with visible terror when LorpCuancetion, 
tender, looking up from the humbled | throwing back with angry ture a 
level of their boat, thought it was one of | flap of his wig, turned upon him with 
the Lascars in his Sunday clothes. | scathing remark, “This Bill is part of 
Then a whisper ran round that it was a|the agitation going on to place women 
mad fakir. It was neither. It was Major-| in exactly the same position as men.” 
General Sir Joms Arnacn, K.C.M.G.,; Think of it! 
K.C.LE., C.B., Director of the Intelli-| Loxponperry did, and came to con- 
gence Department at one of the most | clusion that it really wasn’t so monstrous 
critical stages in English history. ‘after all. In fact, he argued, that if it 
I well remember in the dark December! was right for women to exercise the 
week that saw Gatacre driven back| political franchise there was no reason 





ets back 
Yommittee 








After prayers in the late afternoon, 
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why they should not become Members 
of Parliament, represent Launceston, and 
work their way up until, in process of 
time, one occupied the position of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. 

Peers languidly tittered. Lorp Caan- 
cettor gasped. This kind of thing very 
| well, he supposed, in places like a music- 
hall or the House of Commons. To 
introduce it into the Lords, with the 
servants in the room, and a stray stranger 
in the Gallery, was playing it a little 
low. Some comfort from eaten 
who, looking more than ever like 
Hamlet in prosperous circumstances, 
laid down the axiom that a woman’s 
politics (like her fortune) should be 
the politics of her husband. 

Sark, reviewing the last eighteen 
years, and having particular cases in 
his mind, observes that under this or- 
dinance the wife loyally desiring to 
march apace with her husband would 
have to be particularly agile in her 
movements. 

Business done.—Prixce Arruur has bad 
time in the Commons. Adjournment 
moved from his own side in order to 
force Ministerial statement with respect 


to promised scheme of Army organisation. 
ArwnoLp-Forster replying, confessed that 
his predecessor's latest scheme of reform 
“has created a situation the seriousness 
of which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate.”’ At morning sitting another 
Ministerial revolt against proposal to 
report progress in order to include in 
Licensing Bill an amendment not wholly 
acceptable to The Trade. 

House of Commons, Friday.—Long 
time since we had good bull trotted 
out in House. Place too dull now, even 
for bovine enterprise. SavuNDERSON re- 
moved reproach. ‘Talk about outbreak 
at Lurgan, where stones were thrown. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “they do 
throw stones at Lurgan. When I was 
Member for Cavan one hit me on the 
head. It weighed 4 Ibs. 8 oz. Luckily 
my head is very thick, so I had it made 
into a paper-weight.”’ 


Obviously that not quite what the | 


Colonel meant to say. But what Sauy- 
peRSON has said he has said; indeed 
he has since illustrated by a sketch 
what he didn’t mean to say. 
No Irishman can do more than that. 
Business done.—Prixce ARTHUR pro- 


oses to closure the Licensing Bill. 
I g 


Not so Great aN INNOVATION AFTER ALL. 


If a lady (did really “come to occupy the position of the noble and learned Lord un the 
Woolsack,” the change would not visually be so very startling ; the eye having become somewhat 


prepared for it in recent years 

















Interesting Table-ornament at Castle Saunder- 
son, Belturbet, co. Cavan. 
“ Luckily my head is very thick, so I had it 
made into a paper-weight.” 
(Col. E. J. S-nd-rs-n.) 








RECEIVING ORDER. 


\In re J. Pluvius (lately trading as the 

Meteorological Couneil, Limited, and 

carrying on business in Victoria 
Street, S8.W.). 

Tue Weather Office is to be wound up, 
and the British climate will, in future, 
be regulated by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. We have-long suspected that the 
Clerk of the Weather’s business was not 
a going concern. The stock has been 
|extensively watered of late, especially 
|during last “summer,” and now the 
crash has come, after flooding the 
'markets. The finishing touch was 
|given the other day by the report that 
|the Gulf Stream had petered out and 
failed to meet its obligations. Wireless 
| telegraphy also has exercised a disturk- 
ing effect on transatlantic samples, while 
cyclones have been much too bullish. 
|The Leonids were of the wild-cat order, 
and declared no dividend whatever, in 
spite of phenomenal booming. There 
has been a corner in radium, and hence 
a deficiency of solar heat. Even Saturn 
has not escaped his ring. The Derby 
was turned into a Regatta. Altogether, 
the meteorological import and export 
,trade has been dislocated during the 
|past few years, and the confidence of 
| the public thoroughly shaken. The 
| uncertainty attending Mr. CHaMBERLarn’s 
Fiscal Policy has doubtlessly affected 
the barometer. We hope the new 
brooms of the Board of Agriculture will 
sweep clean, and attend strictly to busi- 
ness, and not allow it to rain cats as 
well as dogs during the coming dog-days. 
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PRETTY DRY. 


Young Beginner (fishing with dry fly). “Au I keepisa wy riy property pry, Duncan?” 


Seoteh Keeper. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 
“Ou, I's THENKIN’ SHE'LL BE DRY ENOUGH. Sag’s STIOKIN’ UP IN THAT BIG WILLOW NEAR BY WHERE YE STARTED FUSHIN’.” 
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| the un-Carmenlike shawl-drapery worn by her in the Second great as usual, though it was followed by a dropping fire of 
Act, where she is supposed to be a leading spirit in bacchic applause which Signor Scorr: was well advised not to return 


| 
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No one, of course, blamed M. Heroxp, yet it was noble of 
M. Durricue so generously to “ take his part.” 

Saturday, June 25.—In most respects that great artiste, Signor Soormt gave a spirited impersonation of the 
Madame Catvé is an ideal Carmen. And, this being so, it is Toréador, who, like the Postillon de Longjumeau, is | 
a pity that [she should somewhat mar her impersonation by | “toujours gai,” but for all that the great song was not so | 








OPERATIC NOTES. 


OF 








Hipe axp Seex. 


Don José Dufriche and Carmen Calvé, 
“Catch as catch can.” 


Wade Sra As) 
7 a 


Don José takes the chair at a private meeting. Carmen proves herself good at figures. 


orgies, and by not playing the castanets in the danse d'amour 

with which she fascinates her impressionable and impulsive 

lover Don José. Madame Catvé prefers to wave her arms 
about and to make 
mesmeric passes 
over the head and 
before the eyes of 
her enamoured 
swain, while all the 
time the castanets, 
which Carmencita 
ought to be playing 
as the only accom- 
paniment to her 
winning voice and 
seductive action, 
are “heard with- 
out,” and thus the 
scene is shorn of a 
part of its realism, 
and the audience is 
comparatively dis- 
illusioned. Still, it 
is Catvé’s Carmen, 
and, popularised as 
such, it attracts a 
crammed house and 
evokes rare enthu- 
siasm. 

M. Herotp being 
suddenly incapaci- 
tated, M. Durricne 
played Don José at 


The Ruffian Dan-caire-a—— very short notice. 


with an “ encore verse.” 

M. Gitinert and Herr Reiss were excellent as the two biggest 
knaves in the pack, as also were Mile. Hewian and Miss 
Epita Kirkwoop as their fascinating accomplices in crime 
who know how to play their cards, in the Third Act, to the 
very best advantage. In voice and acting Miss AGnes 
Nicnotis as simple Micaéla was most sympathetic. M. 
Correui, was a dashing Captain Zuniga, and M. Durricne 
(this is “tother Durricue,” not M. G.) quite the gay 
Brigadier. The Hullabellew and regular Stock company of 
choir-boys did capitally everything required of them. Signor 
MancinELL! conducted himself like the thorough musical 
director he is, and the performance satisfied everybody. 

Wednesday, June 29.—Verm’s Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Excellent house to give warm welcome, in keeping with this 


At THe Patwist’s. 
Ulrica Frascani informing Riccardo Caruso that his line of life is 
very short. 

















| 
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| lovely night of June, tothe June-premier| favourable to the development of these 
' vocalist Caruso, as also to the mixture of| ailments. It is true that proximity: to 
| melody and melodrama presented to us! the sea may occasionally cause insomnia, 
| in Un Ballo. Signor Caruso in fine voice | light-house keepers being 
and at his very best as the gay Count oa a 
Riccardo, and ’tis simply owing to the, : a 5 
familiar terms on which the public finds| but as a rule the sea exerts a sedative 
itself with the music of this opera that the | influence on the nervous system, so that, 
delightful “2 scherzo od é follia,” sung | in a certain number of cases, insomnia 
perfectly by carousing Caruso as Count | 1s reduced by a visit to the seaside. 
| Dick, is no longer acclaimed with three|On the other hand, asthmatic patients 
| times three encores as it was in the days| generally find their symptoms aggra- 
of Mario, and afterwards in those of | vated at marine resorts, and the lowest 


Gayarre, popularly known as Gay ’Arry. 
| By the way, is Riccardo a Count or a 
Duke ? In one version he has both 
titles; but the Operatic Syndicate wisely 
avoids the solution of the vexed question 
of rank and precedence by merely giving 
his name on the bill as a simple com- 
moner, Riceardo, without even prefixing 
“Signor” or adding a surname; there- 
by evidently implying that, as far as the 


| 


Syndicate is concerned, it’s “all Dicky” | 


| with his titles. Besides Dicky there are 
also Tommy and Sam, played admirably 
| by Mesars. Journet and CorazeviL. Signor 
| Scorti a first-rate Renato, while Fraulein 
| Kurz as spry boy Oszar, adds a brilliant 
| page to her operatic records. Signorina 
| Russ made much of Amelia (“ Who 
| wouldn’t?” asks the Gay Lord Quez, 
| lorgnetting), especially in the Third Act. 
Signorina Frascani, if not an overpower- 
ing Ulrica, is better in this than in some 
previous performances, while the chorus 
is well done on both sides, and the 
merry men of MANCINELLI are, individu- 
ally and collectively, first-rate. And so 
say all of us. 








HOLIDAY HINTS. 
(By our Medical Expert.) 
Tue question which confronts a large 


and constantly increasing section of the | 


population as the month of July pro- 
ceeds is, “Where shall I go for my 
holiday ?"’ It becomes necessary there- 
fore to make a brief excursus into 
climatology. Climates may be divided 
into marine and inland, the latter being 
again subdivisible into those of low and 
high altitudes. Some are bracing, such 
as those of the East Coast of England, 
Spitzbergen and Siberia, whilst others 
are relaxing, such as Madeira and the 
basin of the Congo, too often erroneously 
identified with 
Coxco Tea, 
which, when indulged in to excess, is 
| fraught with the most deleterious con- 
uences. If, then, we assume the 
| holiday maker to be healthy, but a hard 
_ worker, and subject to insomnia, hay 
fever and asthma, it is obvious that the 
choice of his place of sojourn should be 
one in which, as far as possible, the pre- 


| Vailing climatological conditions are not 


| percentage of 
Deatus rrom Hay Fever 


lis to be found in the great mountain 
plateaus of Tibet. The generalisations 
to be deduced from these considera- 
tions are therefore sufficiently obvious. 
| Elderly people whose arteries are begin- 
ning to harden should always seek warm 
| places, or, if not, they should always be 
warmly clad. Violent physical exercise 
is only salutary for those who keep 
themselves in condition all the year 
round, and in any case chronic invalids, 
bedridden persons and octogenarians 
should abstain from emulating the feats 
of professional athletes. It has been 
said that there is not a professional 
cyclist in Roumania of over sixty with 
‘a perfectly sound heart, but of course 
there is no limit to the power of asser- 
\tion. Speaking broadly, high altitudes 
are a most valuable stimulant to a 
| depressed nervous system—witness the 


| case of 


Sr. Simeon Sryires, 
but it is dangerous to carry this prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion, and I do 
not recommend the summit of Mount 
Everest or even Aconcagua as a perma- 
nent residence for the victims of melan- 
cholia. To sum up, nearly everyone 
has his ideal climate, in which, mutatis 
mutandis, and other things being equal, 
his holiday will do him as much good if 
not less than he will derive from staying 
uietly at home. In this context, now 
that the warm weather has set in, and 
the attractions of an al fresco life are 
approaching their grand climacteric, it 
is desirable that a word of caution 
should be uttered againgt the pernicious 
habit of taking meals in’ the open air, 
which seems to be gaining ground 
amongst the members of the 








Urprer anp Mippiz C.asses. 


| Fresh air, let it be frankly conceded 
at the outset, is an excellent thing in 
‘itself ; so too is an adequate supply of 
| wholesome food. But just as two wron 

do not make a right, so also it frequently 
‘happens that two rights may make a 
|wrong. The practice of picnickers—we 
| prefer to spell the word in the old- 
|e He way, in spite of the late 


Mr. Hersert Spencer’s deliberate rejec- 





tion of the letter “k”"—is, as a rule, to 
seek out a convenient place on the 
Green Swarp, 

and, dispensing with a table, to dispose 
the viands on the ground, sometimes 
with, but occasionally without, the 
‘adjunct of a tablecloth. If the day be 
windy, stones or other heavy weights 
are p on the cloth to prevent it 
being blown away. While, however, 
these precautions are taken to secure 
the stability of the provender, nothing 
whatever is done to guard against thie 
dangers which the merest tyro in 
bacteriology recognises as inherent in 
the situation. It does not need a micro- 
scope to establish the fact that grass 
teems with all manner of coleoptera, 
entomostraca, infusoria, scarabeei, and 
millions of other 

DEATH-DEALING ORGANISMS, 
endowed in many cases with prodigious 
agility and that wonderful faculty of 
protective imitation which renders their 
true nature indistinguishable by the 
naked - But this is not all. Not 
only is the picnicker incapable of recog- 
nising the presence of foreign bodies in 
the viands of which he is partaking, 
but, with his appetite enhanced by his 
recumbent position, he almost invariably 
overeats him or herself, and, returning 
| to his home in a state of 


AsynormaL Hypertropay, 
falls an easy and predestined prey to 
apoplectic seizures, congestion of the 
rhomboid ganglia, apocolocyntrosis, and 
other distressing and highly polysyllabic 
complaints. In view of these and other 
equally notorious facts we cannot too 
vehemently impress upon our readers 
the paramount need of picnicking witli 
the utmost circumspection. Thousands 
of people injure themselves every 


deplorable habit. They come back with 
hectic complexions, inoculated with the 
virus of anopheles mosquito, and other 


The stethoscope reveals all sorts of 
ineffable mischief, and it may be months 
before they recover, capesially if they be 
on the wrong side of seventy. 








Unrest. 


London for various “Cures.” The 
modus vivendi of home and foreign Spas 
will be advertised, and then will have 


commenced the Spas-modic Season. 


Tae Tueatre or War.—To assist in 
the Great Drama, of the most serious 
interest, now being performed, the 
Japanese have already secured several 
— With this exception the free 
ist is entirely suspended, public press 
not excepted. 








summer by indiscreet indulgence in this | 


bombinating plagues of the worst type. | 


| 
| 


Summer is here. Soon a! 
majority able to afford it will be leaving | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


“Tr it’s humour you want,” as the Heavy Dragoon says in 

| The Pantomime Rehearsal, read The Diversions of a Musie- 
Lover, by C. L. Graves (Macmittan & Co.). 

papers where all are interesting and instruc- 
tive, and some most amusing, it is difficult to 
select any one or two for special commen- 
dation. Yet if someone were to say to the 


& 


ae 
S| 

= 
oy): 


me the best of these to read within the next 
half-hour!” then would the Baron unhesita- 


tingly answer, “Begin with The Voices of | 


the Orchestra; take next the thoroughly appreciative article 
on Sir George Grove ; proceed to Reminiscences of Malibran ; 
and finish with A Musical Celebrity, which, purporting to be 


the record of an interview with The Concert Cat at St. | 


James's Hall, is quite enough to rouse a fellow feline and to 
make acat laugh.” The longest article, A Forgotten Book, 


with the amusing Studies in Musical Criticism, can await your | 


leisure. But 'tis something to take with you on a journey, for, 
as a real good travelling companion, Mr. Graves—in spite of 
his name—can be the gayest of the gays. He is always 
lively, never severe, and should you be inclined to sleep and 
not to read, why, at a second’s notice, without any effort of 
Ww it on your part, you can shut him up. 


| Society in the New Reign (Fisner Unwrx) purports to be 
| written by A Foreign Resident revisiting London after an 
| absence of some years. 
Foreign Resident. He does not come from Sheffield, but is 
in occasional retreat in a district less remote from London. 
However that be, he has written an entertaining book which 
commends itself to the gentle reader by the device of smartly 
saying disagreeable things about his (the reader's) dearest 
friends. The range of reference is all-embracing. ‘The 
Resident, whether Foreign or native, is in a position to 
observe most of the men and women who form what is 
| known as London Society. He discusses them with the frank- 
| ness, something above the average of cleverness, of talk 
in the smoking-room, or in the confidence of the dressing- 
rooms where ladies at a house party foregather to say a last 
| few words before going to bed. My Baronite is tempted to 
| quote some of the glittering sentences in which personal 
friends are stabbed. But he leaves them to look up the 
passages for themselves. ‘To that end, the Foreign Resident, 
always anxious to oblige, adds an index. 


Mr. Basu. Kuso has already given proofs of remarkable 
skill and versatility in Let Not Man Put Asunder and The 
| Garden of Charity. His latest novel, The Steps of Honour 
| (Harper), will add to his reputation. The main theme of it, 
indeed, is not a new one, for it deals with the assumption by 
one man of work done long ago by another who at the time 
gained no eredit by it. In The Steps of Honour, howéver, 
this theme is handled with striking ability, and the reader 
is driven, in spite of himself, to sympathise with Antony 
Muir, the wrong-doer; so natural, nay almost so necessary, 
does it seem that he should have acted as he did, and so 
cruel is his punishment when he is detected and exposed. 
How he redeems himself and finally wins the woman he loves 
must be read in Mr. Krxo’s brilliant pages. The character- 
drawing is wonderfully strong and distinct. Every person 
lives and moves with a clear-cut individuality. 
ambitious, self-centred, rigid, New England young woman ; 


From a series of | 


Baron, “ Behold, I am pressed for time, tell | 


My Baronite seems to know that} 


fee thing, his shrewdness and his kindliness, is a delight- 
|ful addition to this Assistant Reader’s gallery of humorous 
portraits. 

The Editor, Mr. Saaw Sparrow, describes The British 
Home of To-day (Hopper & Stovcrtoy) as a book of modern 
domestic architecture and the applied arts. Its avowed 
purpose is to give specimens of good workmanship in these 
pursuits. They take the form of sketches or photographs of 
houses built within the last quarter of a century, furnished 
by craftsmen who have outlived the spell of the monstrosity 
familiar to some of us in the mid-Victorian 
era. The letterpress is contributed by mas- 
ters of their art like Mr. Arwotp Mrronett, 

Mr. Guy Dawser, and Mr. Norman Snaw. 

The illustrations of shapely, cosy cottages 

lighten up pages of common-sense talk. 

Persons about to build will find the volume 

a mine of treasure. Those who, like my 

Baronite, have already built, will wish they 

ace till they had enjoyed the advantage of studying this 
work. 


During a recent visit to the United States my Baronite 
was privileged to assist (as a spectator) at the process of 
cooking on the table a charming luncheon for three. Pigeons 
were the sacrifice, the altar a chafing dish. He was so 
enchanted with the operation and its result that he hunted 
through Boston to find a chafing dish, brought it home in 
triumph, and found he could have purchased one in London 
for 7s. 6d. less. In The Cult of the Chafing Dish (Gay & 
Birp) Mr. Frank Scutoesser chats charmingly about this 
domestic joy. Also he supplies a number of recipes for the 
use of cooks who have mastered the simple mystery of the 
chafing dish. "Tis a pleasing pursuit, having, in the case 
of amateurs, the added excitement of flattering uncertainty 
as to what will come out of the dish at the end of ten or 
twenty minutes. 


In Celibate Sarah (Grant Ricnarps), Mr. Jawes Bryrn—so the 
Assistant Reader reports—goes once more to the Norfolk 
Broads for the scenery, atmosphere and characters of his 
book. In his former book, Juicy Joe, nothing relieved the 
grimness and sordid tragedy of the story—nothing, that is, 
except Mr. Bryru’s relentless power in telling it. In Celibate 
Sarah the evidences of power are not less striking, but there are 
chinks in the battered and decayed cottages of these souls 
through which the light is let in. The hope of better things 
is not utterly to be denied, even to the inhabitants of the 
Norfolk Broads. Celibate Sarah is in its way (and its way is 
not unlike that of Guy pe Maupassant) as strong a book as 
your Assistant has read for a long time. 


The Baron, being thoroughly appreciative of genuine Irish 
stories, such, for example, as 
My New Curate and Luke Del- 
mege, was attracted by the title 
of a novel brought under his 
notice entitled Father Clancy, 
by A. Frempimc (Duckworts). 





Agatha, the | 


He wrestled with it manfully, 
but, apart from its great defect 
of being uninteresting, its pre- 
tence at true characterisation is 
very thin, and the writer is 


Persis, the sweet and tender maiden with her soft heart (a| apparently ignorant of some of 
charming character), and Professor and Mrs. Wollaston—all| the most ordinary terms familiar 


are admirable. 


The Professor, indeed, with his sublime| to Irish clergy and people. 
tactlessnes3, his record-breaking certainty in saying the| Baron was sadly disappointed. 


The 











